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Lincoln  Wins  in  an  Oratorical  Contest 
at  Twenty-one. 

■  (McClures  Magazine  for  January .) 

Soon  after  entering  Macon  County,  in  March, 
1S30.  when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  old, 
he  had  found  he  could  make  a  better  speech 
than  at  least  one  man  who  was  before  the  public. 
A  candidate  had  come  along  where  John  Hanks 
and  he  were  at  work,  and,  as  John  Hanks  tells 
the  story,  the  man  made  a  speech.  '•  It  was  a 
bad  one,  and  I  said  Abe  could  beat  it.  I  turned 
down  a  box,  and  Abe  made  his  speech.  The 
other  man  was  a  candidate — Abe  wasn't.  Abe 
beat  him  to  death,  his  subject  being  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Sangamon  River.  The  man,  after 
Abe's  speech  was  through,  took  him  aside  and 
asked  him  where  he  had  learned  so  much  and 
how  he  could  do  so  well.  Abe  replied,  staling 
his  manner  and  method  of  reading,  and  what  he 
had  read.  The  man  encouraged  him  to  perse- 
vere."' 

He  had  found  that  people  listened  to  him, 
that  they  quoted  his  opinions,  and  that  his  friends 
were  already  saying  that  he  was  able  to  fill  any 
position.  Offutt  even  declared  the  country  over 
that  "Abe  knew  more  than  any  man  in  the 
United  States,"  and  "some  day  he  would  be 
President. "A 
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DAY,    OCTOBER   23,    1924 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1858 


Former  Winterset  Man  Writer 

of  Lincoln,  Douglas 

and  Ingersoll. 

The  Madisonian's  recent  interview 
with  J.  J.  Gaston,  and  the  sugges-  j 
tion  that  other  readers  of  the  paper  | 
write  of  their  boyhood  recollections,  I 
brings  an  excellent  contribution  from 
C.  W.  Eastman.  To  those  who  have 
moved  to  Madison  county  within  re- 
cent years,  we  should  state  that 
Mr,  Eastman  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  Wln- 
terset,  and  lived  in  the  homes  now 
occupied  by  Dr.  Wallace  on  East 
Court  avenue  and  the  Mrs.  Embree 
residence,  just  west  of  the  library. 
Mr.  Eastman's  letter  is  as  follows: 
"In  the  fall  of  1858,  V  was  living  with 
my  parents  in  Toulan,  111.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  great  debate  between  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas,  one  of  which  was 
given  in  Toulan.  I  do  not  remember 
much  about  the  speech  "of  Douglas. 
In  fact,  I  did  not  hear  him  in  the  de- 
bate, but  heard  him  make  a  short 
speech  from  the  hotel  porch  just  be- 
fore leaving  for  the  railroad  station 
at  Kewanee,  as  Toulan  had  no  rail- 
road at  that  time.  I  remember  his 
appearance  distinctly  and  will  never 
forget  his  stocky  build,  big  head  and 
the  long  Prince  Albert  coat  he  wore. 
I  was  more  interested  in  Lincoln. 
My  father  had  been  elected  to  repre- 
sent Peoria  and  Stark  counties  in  the 
legislature,  and  he  was  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  leading  men  at 
Springfield,  the  capitol  of  Illinois.  He  j 
had  helped  organize  the  republican  i 
party  in  Stark  county  and  of  course 
we    were    all    republicans. 

There  was  a  large  crowd  on  Lincoln 
Day,  and  as  the  delegations  from  dif- 
ferent   parts    of    the    county    arrived, 
they  were  escorted  to  an  open  prairie 
north  of  town,  where  they   were   as- 
signed   to   a   position    in    the    parade 
that   was   to   escort  Mr.   Lincoln   into 
town,  when  he  should  arrive  from  Ke- 
wanee,   the    nearest    railroad    station. 
In   our  delegation  there  were   several 
floats    and    a   company    of    about    30 
i  young     people     on     horseback,     and 
needless    to   say,   no   autos,   but   prin- 
cipally farm  wagons  with  flags,  ban- 
ners and  music.     Finally,  the  carriage 
containing    Mr.    Lincoln    arrived,    and 
headed  by  the  band  consisting  of  fifo 
and  drums  in  a  farm  wagon,  the  pro- 
cession  started.       One    of  the    young 
ladies    on    horseback    rode   up   to    the 
i  carriage    and    attempted    to    throw    a 
1  wreath  of  flowers  over  Mr.  Lincoln's  ' 
head,    which    he    caught    on    his    arm 
and  carried  during  the  parade.  Among 
the  floats,,  I  remember  two  very  dis- 
tinctly.    One,  a  large   platform   on   a 
|  wagon   drawn    hyit.wenty   horses,   on 
j  which  was  th6  uJlest  man  that  could 
•  be  found,  busily  engaged  in  whittling 
{ rails,  and  on  the  other  a  blacksmith 
.shop,   the  fire   going  and    the   black- 


his  anvil.  Of  the  speech  I  remember 
very  little,  except  that  I  saw  him  on 
the  platform  speaking,  but  spent  the 
most  of  my  time  playing  with  the 
other  'boys  of  my  age.  I  remember 
Mr.  Lincoln's  appearance  and  have 
always  been  glad  I  had  the  opportun-, 
ity  of  seeing  these  distinguished  men. 
Our  counties  of  Stark  and  Peoria,  I 
containing  the  city  of  Peoria,  being  j 
in  the  same  congressional,  legislative  | 
and  judicial  districts,  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  and  seeing 
more  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
day  than  most  small  towns  had.  The 
Peoria  lawyers  practiced  in  our  court 
and  the  candidates  for  office  were  al- 
ways ready  to  make  themselves 
known  to  the  voters  of  Toulan.  Dur- 
ing the  war  and  before  the  war,  I 
heard  Owen  Jovejoy,  Gov.  Dick  Ogles- 
by  and  Gov.  Yates  of  Illinois;  also 
Bob  Ingersoll  and  his  brother,  Clark, 
afterwards  congressman  from  our 
district,  and  many  more  that  I  have 
forgotten,  but  I  must  say  that  of  all 
the  public  speakers  I  ever  heard,  Bob 
Ingersoll   was   the    peer. 

C.   W.   Eastman, 
Escondido,  Calif. 
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When  Lincoln  Was  Elected 
President 

When  word  of  the  election  of  Lincoln  to 
the  Presidency  in  1860  reached  Springfield, 
111.,  there  was  great  rejoicing.  The  towns- 
people flocked  to  the  Lincoln  home  on  Eighth 
Street  where  a  public  reception  was  being 
held.  The  modest  dwelling  could  not  accom- 
modate the  crowds.  Those  forced  to  wait  in 
the  street  demanded  a  speech.  Soon  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  appeared. 

"Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens,"  he  said, 
"please  excuse  me  on  this  occasion  from 
making  a  speech.  In  all  our  rejoicing  let  us 
neither  express  nor  cherish  any  hard  feeling 
toward  any  citizen  who  by  his  vote  differed 
from  us.  Let  us  at  all  times  remember  that 
all  American  citizens  are  brothers  and 
should  dwell  together  in  the  bonds  of 
fraternal  feeling."     . 
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January   3,    1940 
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My  dear   Ray  and.  Harry: 

In  his    letter  to  me  dated 
November  27th,    Jewell   Stevens   referred,  to   a 
visit   with  a  rector   of   the  Episcopal   Church  at 
Pontiac,    Illinois,    and.    then  said,  to  me: 


in  Chicago 
Items .  He 
There  were 
Chicagoana 


"As  an   outcome   of    this   visit    I   received. 
from    the  good,  rector   of  the    church  ?irho   is 
a   friend,   of   ours    and  who  has   visited  us 

a   number   of    times,    a  number   of 
sent    them  to  us    a  few  days    later, 
two    Chicago    fire   items    for   Pat's 
collection  and  two   Lincoln  Items 
for  my  Lincoln  collection.      These   latter 
were  a  copy  of   a  paper    in  Utica,    New  York 
telling  its  readers   of   Lincoln's   assassina- 
tion and  a   letter  written   serially   through 
late    January    and.  early  February  of   1860 
by  a  young  man   living   in  Pontiac,    to  his 
sweetheart   in  Watertown,    New  York,      He   began 
the    letter  the   18th  or   20th  of   January  and 
mailed  It  on  St.    Valentine's   Day,      During 
the    interim  at   intervals   he   added,  dated 
sections  diary  fashion.      One   of  these  dated 
January   28  read   in  part   as  follows: 


'Last  night 
citizens  of 


(January  27,  1860)  the 
Pontiac  were  favored  with 


a  lecture 
choice  of 
state  for 
is  a  "big 
but 


o  t> 

think 


by  Hon.  Abe  Lincoln  -  the 
the  Republican  party  of  this 
the  presidency  in  1860.   He 
gun"  in  the  political  world 
the  people  generally  were 


disappointed  in  his  lecture  as  it  was 
on  no  particular  subject  and  not  well 
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connected.      He  was    I  thought   decidedly 
inferior   to  many  a  lecturer   I   have 
heard  hut   had  he  talked  on  his   favorite 
theme,    that   of   politics,    I  have  no 
doubt  he    would  have  done    justice   to  his 
sub j ect. • 

"When   I  got   this    I  immediately   checked  Paul 
Angle's    "Day  by  Day"  book  and  found  he   had  no 
mention  of  Mr.    Lincoln's    lecture   in   Pontiac, 
January  27,    1860  and  I  wrote   to  him  and  when 
he    expressed  great    interest   in  his    reply  I 
sent  him  the   original  letter  which  he  photo- 
stated.     Later    I  heard  from  Dr.    Pratt  who 
enclosed  me  a    verification    of  the   Lincoln 
lecture  date   taken   from  an  obscure  history 
of   Livingstone    County.      You  can  add  a  new 
authenticated   Lincoln  activity  to  the   record 
of  the    "Day  by  Day"    book  and  pass    it  on  to   the 
others   of   the    -Fellowship." 

I   thought  you  would  like   this 
for  your    "Day  by  Day" . 

or* 


RGL:A  RkmUJ/J.\jLmdstrom 
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My  dear   Jewell: 


In   checkin;-.  further  on  that 


Pontiac  speech  and   Lincoln  !!Day  by  Day"    1854-61, 
I   find  that  Angle  puts   Lincoln  on  January  27, 
I860  In  Springfield  In   connection  with   some 
matters   In  the    Federal   Court.      Do  you  Imagine 
he   got   from  Springfield    over   to   Pontiac   later 
In   the  day   In  time    for   the   speech,    or  would 
that  have  been  possible.      I  am  very   interested 
in  this    and  am  wondering   whan    rou  conclude 
with  Dr.    Pratt  and    °aul  Angle   on  the  subject. 

This   Is    just   a  hurried,  note 
but   there   is    always    time   to  send  affectionate 
regards   to  you  and   to   Pat   from  all   of  us   here. 

Cordially, 


Jewell     t evens,  Esq. 
19  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Waukegan  Recalls  How  a  Fire 
Took  an  Audience  from  Lincoln 


When  Waukegan  people  think  of 
Lincoln's  birthday,  they  are  likely 
to  think  about  the  time  that  the 
Great  Emancipa-or  nad  his  audi- 
ence walk  right  out  on  him  in  order 
to  watch  a  fire. 

It  was  on  April  2,  1860 — the  year 
before  he  became  President — that 
Lincoln  was  to  deliver  an  address 
in  Dickinson  Hall,  on  Washington  st. 

Honest  Abe  was  the  guest  of 
Elisha  Ferry  at  the  time,  and  slav- 
ery was  the  dominant  issue  of  the 
day.  Lincoln  got  really  warmed  up 
to  his  speech: 

"Civilization  has  pronounced  hu- 
man slavery  wrong.  We  alone,  the 
United  States,  with  our  boasted 
freedom,  give  it  the  standing  of  an 
institution.  .  .  ." 

About  this  time  the  flames  from 
a  warehouse  fire  on  the  lake  front 
began  to  flicker  at  the  windows, 
drawing  more  and  more  attention. 


Bells  began  to  clang.  Some  one 
shouted  "Fire!" 

Lincoln  tried  to  keep  on  talking, 
but  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  lost 
his  audience.  Virtually  no  one 
listened,  and  the  majority  began 
crowding  for  the  exits.  Accepting 
the  inevitable,  Abe  concluded  his 
remarks: 

"Well,  gentlemen,  there  really 
seems  to  be  a  fire.  Let's  all  go 
help  put  it  out." 

The  Waukegan  Gazette  devoted 
more  than  half  a  column  to  the 
story  of  the  fire,  and  only  a  few 
paragraphs  to  Lincoln's  abbreviated 
speech. 

The  editor,  however,  opined  that 
the  fire  might  have  been  a  "Demo- 
cratic trick"  to  keep  Waukegan 
from  hearing  the  Lincoln  address. 


ABE  LINCOLN  VISITED  HERE; 
SPOKE  87  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 

Old  Newspaper  Files  Contain  Account  of  Visit 

of  Great  Emancipator  In  Interests  of  His 

Campaign  For  U.  S.  Senator. 

Abraham  Lincoln  visited  in  Ed-U.apt.  Sloss,  together  with  the  Ed- 
wardsville  87  years  ago  today,  wardsville  band,  are  to  take  part 
coming  here  in  the  interest  of  his1  in  the  exercises  of  the  day  and  will 
candidacy  for  U.  S.  Senator  andjadd  much  to  render  the  reception 
as  an     opponent     of  Stephen     A.,  of  Mr.   Lincoln  agreeable   and  in- 


M£ 


Douglas,    the    "Little   Giant,"       ; 

defeated  him. 
At    that    time  Lincoln    was    not 

nationally  known,  but  had  a  circle 
of  friends  and  loyal  supporters  at 
Springfield  with  a  sprinkling  of 
acquaintances  in  other  parts  of 
the  state.  Here  in  Edwardsville, 
Judge  Joseph  Gillespie  was  his  best 


teresting  to   that  gentleman." 

The  eventful  day  finally  arrived 
— occurring  on  a  Monday,  and  two 
days  later  the  Press  contained  an- 
other article  about  Lincoln.  It 
was  more  extended.  The  account 
of  the  visit  follows: 
"Mr.  Lincoln. 
"This     gentleman   addressed  the 


j  friend  and  it  was  at  the  Gillespie  citizens  of  this  county,  at  this  placi  \ 
home,  now  the  home  of     Leonard  and  was  listened  to  with  marked 
J.    Schwartz,    that    he    was  enter- 
tained. 

There  is  no  one  alive  in  Ed- 
wardsville who  was  present  that 
day.  There  were  only  a  few  in 
recent  years  and  they  are  now 
dead. 

Lincoln    was    undoubtedly    wor 


respect  by  some  400  people.  He 
commenced  his  speech  by  refer- 
ring to  his  former  connection  with 
the  old  Whig  Party,  a  connection 
of  20  years;  he  gave  his  first  vote 
for  Henry  Clay  in  1832;  in  1840  he 
stood  for  Harrison  and  was  on  that 
electorate   ticket;   he  was   also  on 


ned  about  his  campaign,  although  the  Clay  electoral  ticket  in  1844, 
a  letter  writted  to  Judge  Gillespie  in  1848  he  labored  in  behalf  of  Gen. 
was  in  a  rather  hopeful  mood.  The  Taylor;  in  1852  in  behalf  of  Gen. 
letter  was  written  at  Springfield  Scott,  this  providing  a  clean  rec- 
on  July  25,  1858,  and  there  are  no  | 
records  to  show  what  happened  af- 
ter that  to  cause  the  visit. 

Douglas  was  a  visitor  in  Ed- 
wardsville on  Aug.  6,  1S08,  speak- 
ing at  the  Madison  County  Fair 
3rounds,  and  probably  that  ap- 
searance  prompted  Lincoln  to  come 
into  the  county.  Files  of  the  Intel- 
igencer  which  include  the  Madison 
3ress,  predecessor  of  the  present 
mblication,  contain  but  brief  ac- 
counts of  the  visit  of  Lincoln,  prob- 
ibly  the  city's  most  distinguished 
'isitor. 

The  publisher  used  exactly  106 
vords  to  announce  that  Lincoln 
/ould  be  in  Edwardsville.  There 
s  nothing  to  show  when  or  how 
le  arrived  nor  the  time  spent 
ere.  On  the  day  of  the  visit  he 
lso  went  to  Highland  and  later 
o  Greenville.  The  newspaper  ar- 
icle  refers  to  Lincoln  as  "Abram." 
'here  are  67  words  in  the  item 
evoted  to  Lincoln  and  39  about 
lans  for   the  day. 

The  item  about  Lincoln's  visit 
)llows : 

"Hon.  Abram  Lincoln. 
"This  gentleman,  we  understand, 
ill  address  the  citizens  of  this 
)unty,  at  Edwardsville,  on  the 
5th  of  next  month.  His  friends 
•e  making  great  preparations  for 
is  reception,  and  we  expect  to  see 

'right  smart'  sprinkling  of  our 
epublican  friends  on  that  day,  to 
ty  nothing  of  the  curious  Demo- 
■ats  who  will  be  present  to  listen 
■  the  'great  expounder'  of  the 
ith  of  our  enemies. 
"The    Madison      Guards,      under 


ord. 

"He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
under  the  Constitution,  the  South 
are  entitled  to  a  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  and  utterly  denied  having  any 
desire  to  interfere  with  slavery 
where  it  now  exists;  his  aim  be- 
ing to  prevent  its  further  spread, 
says  that  he  don't  propose  to  make 
tve  black  equal  with  the  white,  al- 
ways wants  the  white  man  to  be 
his  superior. 

"On  being  questioned  as  to  'what 
constitutes  the  diference  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties,'  he  replied.  The  Repub- 
licans believe  slavery  wrong  while 
the  Democrats  think  it  right;  the 
Republicans  view  that  Institution 
as  socially,  politically  and  morally 
wrong,  and,  therefore,  seek  its  ex- 
termination. The  Democrats  be- 
lieve it  right,  and,  therefore,  de- 
sire to  see  it  flourish  and  spread 
wherever  it  chooses;  he  argued 
that  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  had 
so  decided  that  the  people  of  a 
territory  had  no  right  to  restrict 
slavery  therein;  and  he  states  as 
his  belief  that  the  slaveholders 
were  now  after  a  decision  to  give 
them  a  right  to  carry  slaves  into 
a  free  state. 

"He  then  argued  at  some  length 
that  the  clause  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  which  declares 
'al  men  free  and  equal'  to  have 
the  same  reference  to  the  black 
as  well  as  white,  and  should  be 
received  as  a  political  axiom.  He 
then  arraigned  Mr.  Douglas  for 
appropriating  the  patent  of  Squat- 


ter Sovereignty  to  himself,  assert- 
ing that  the  Little  Giant  stole  it 
from  Gen.  Cass  and  Cass  hooked 
it  from  the  Bible." 

At  the  time  of  Lincoln's  appear- 
ance in  Edwardsville,  details  had 
been  completed  for  the  seven  fa- 
mous debates  with  Douglas.  One 
of  these  debates  occurred  at  Alton 
on  Oct.  13  The  Press  contained 
a  rather  sarcastic  account  about 
the   debate   at  Alton.     It   follows: 

"The  great  debate  between 
Douglas  and  Lincoln  came  off  in 
Alton  on  Friday  last.  About  ten 
thousand  persons  were  present, 
and  both  parties  appeared  very 
enthusiastic.  The  result  of  the  de- 
bate, however,  is  that  we  have  now 
no  candidate  left  for  United  States 
Senator.  According  to  the  papers. 
Lincoln  was  skinned  alive  and  his 
hide  hung  on  a  fence,  whilst  the 
'Little  Giant'  was  rubbed  com- 
pletely out,  not  a  grease  spot  left. 
We'll  bet  a  tin  cup  that  our  ghosts 
will  hover  around  the  State  House 
at  Springfield  next  winter  and  ask 
for  office." 

The  letter   writteen    by   Lincoln 
to  Judge  Gillespie  follows  in  full: 
"Springfield,    July    25,   1858. 

"Hon.  J.  Gillespie, 
"My  Dear  Sir — 

"Your  doleful  letters  of  the  18th 
was  received  on  my  return  from 
Chicago  last  night — I  do  hope  that 
you  are  worse  scared  than  hurt, 
though  you  ought  to  know  best. 
We  must  not  lose  the  District — we 
must  make  a  job  of  it  and  save  it 
— lay  hold  of  the  proper  agencies 
and  secure  all  the  Americans  you 
can,  at  once — .  I  do  hope,  on  clos- 
er inspection  you  will  find  they  are 
not  half  gone— muster  a  little  tact 
— run  down  one  of  the  pool  books 
of  the  Edwardsille  precinct,  and 
take  the  first  hundred  known  Am- 
erican names,  then  quickly  ascer- 
tain how  many  of  them  are  actual- 
ly for  Douglas.  I  think  you  will 
find  less  than  fifty — but  if  you  find 
fifty,  make  sure  of  the  other  fifty, 
that  is,  make  sure  of  all  you  can 
in  all  events.  We  will  set  other 
agencies  to  work  which  shall  com- 
pensate of  the  loss  of  a  good  many 
Americans — don't  fail  to  check  the 
stampede  at  once— Trumbull,  I 
think,  will  be  with  you  before  long. 
There  is  much  he  can  not  do,  and 
some  things  he  can  do — I  have 
reason  to  hope  there  will  be  other 
help  of  appropriate  kind — Write 
me  again. 

"Yours  as  ever, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 
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LINCOLN'S  LONGEST  SPEECH 


One  hundred  years  ago  this  week  Abraham  Lincoln 
made  the  longest  speech  of  his  political  career.  In  con- 
tained more  than  17,000  words,  twice  as  many  as  any 
other  recorded  address.  The  occasion  was  his  reply  to 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  who  for  more  than  three  hours  had 
addressed  the  citizens  of  Peoria,  Illinois  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  16,  1854.  Judge  Douglas  announced  that  by 
agreement  Lincoln  was  to  answer  him  and  then  the 
Judge  was  to  have  one  hour  after  Lincoln  concluded  for 
rebuttal.  This  was  in  reality  the  first  planned  debate. 

Inasmuch  as  Douglas  did  not  conclude  until  after  5:00 
p.m.  Lincoln  proposed  that  he  begin  his  speech  after 
supper.  Lincoln  suggested  that  whereas  Douglas  was  to 
follow  him  he  felt  sure  the  Democrats  "would  stay  for 
the  fun  of  hearing  him  (Douglas)  skin  me." 

The  limited  space  in  Lincoln  Lore  will  not  even  allow 
an  adequate  synopsis  of  the  address,  so  the  most  satis- 
factory way  to  give  it  emphasis  is  to  select  a  few 
sentences  which  seem  to  reveal  Lincoln's  political  phi- 
losophy at  this  time.  Lincoln  stated  in  the  introductory 
sentence:  "The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and 
the  propriety  of  its  restoration,  constitute  the  subject  of 
what  I  am  about  to  say." 

THE  PEORIA  SPEECH 

I  do  not  propose  to  question  the  patriotism,  or  to  assail 
the  motives  of  any  man,  or  class  of  men.  .  .  . 

I  wish  to  MAKE  and  to  KEEP  the  distinction  between 
the  EXISTING  institution,  and  the  EXTENSION  of  it, 
so  broad,  and  so  clear,  that  no  honest  man  can  mis- 
understand me,  and  no  dishonest  one,  successfully  mis- 
represent me.  .  .  . 

Before  proceeding,  let  me  say  I  think  I  have  no  preju- 
dice against  the  Southern  people.  They  are  just  what  we 
would  be  in  their  situation.  If  slavery  did  not  exist 
amongst  them,  they  would  not  introduce  it.  If  it  did 
now  exist  amongst  us,  we  should  not  instantly  give  it  up. 
This  I  believe  of  the  masses  north  and  south.  .  .  . 

If  all  earthly  power  were  given  me,  I  should  not  know 
what  to  do,  as  to  the  existing  institution.  My  first  im- 
pulse would  be  to  free  all  the  slaves,  and  send  them  to 
Liberia — to  their  own  native  land.  But  a  moment's  re- 
flection would  convince  me,  that  whatever  of  high  hope, 
(as  I  think  there  is)  there  may  be  in  this,  in  the  long 
run,  its  sudden  execution  is  impossible.  .  .  . 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  systems  of  gradual  emancipa- 
tion might  be  adopted,  but  for  their  tardiness  in  this, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  judge  our  brethren  of  the 
south. .  .  . 

When  they  remind  us  of  their  constitutional  rights,  I 
acknowledge  them,  not  grudgingly,  but  fully,  and 
fairly.  .  .  . 

It  (repeal  of  Missouri  Compromise)  is  proposed,  and 
carried,  to  blot  out  the  old  dividing  line  of  thirty-four 
years  standing,  and  to  open  the  whole  of  that  country 
to  the  introduction  of  slavery.  Now,  this,  to  my  mind,  is 
manifestly  unjust.  After  an  angry  and  dangerous  con- 
troversy, the  parties  made  friends  by  dividing  the  bone 
of  contention.  The  one  party  first  appropriates  her  own 
share,  beyond  all  power  to  be  disturbed  in  the  possession 
of  it;  and  then  seizes  the  share  of  the  other  party.  It  is 
as  if  two  starving  men  had  divided  their  only  loaf;  the 
one  had  hastily  swallowed  his  half,  and  then  grabbed  the 
other  half  just  as  he  was  putting  it  to  his  mouth!  .  .  . 

Equal  justice  to  the  south,  it  is  said,  requires  us  to 
consent  to  the  extending  of  slavery  to  new  countries. 
That  is  to  say,  inasmuch  as  you  do  not  object  to  my 
taking  my  hog  to  Nebraska,  therefore  I  must  not  object 
to  you  taking  your  slave.  Now,  I  admit  this  is  perfectly 
logical,    if    there    is    no    difference    between    hogs    and 


negroes.  But  while  you  thus  require  me  to  deny  the 
humanity  of  the  negro,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  you  of  the 
south  yourselves,  have  ever  been  willing  to  do  as  much? 
It  is  kindly  provided  that  of  all  those  who  come  into  the 
world,  only  a  small  percentage  are  natural  tyrants.  .  .  . 

The  great  majority,  south  as  well  as  north,  have  human 
sympathies,  of  which  they  can  no  more  divest  themselves 
than  they  can  of  their  sensibility  to  physical  pain.  These 
sympathies  in  the  bosoms  of  the  southern  people,  mani- 
fest in  many  ways,  their  sense  of  the  wrong  of  slavery, 
and  their  consciousness  that,  after  all,  there  is  humanity 
in  the  negro.  .  .  . 

How  comes  this  vast  amount  of  property  to  be  running 
about  without  owners?  We  do  not  see  free  horses  or  free 
cattle  running  at  large.  How  is  this?  All  these  free 
blacks  are  the  descendants  of  slaves,  or  have  been  slaves 
themselves,  and  they  would  be  slaves  now,  but  for 
SOMETHING  which  has  operated  on  their  white  owners, 
inducing  them,  at  vast  pecuniary  sacrifices,  to  liberate 
them.  What  is  that  SOMETHING?  Is  there  any  mis- 
taking it?  In  all  these  cases  it  is  your  sense  of  justice, 
and  human  sympathy.  .  .  . 

I  trust  I  understand,  and  truly  estimate  the  right  of 
self-government.  My  faith  in  the  proposition  that  each 
man  should  do  precisely  as  he  pleases  with  all  which  is 
exclusively  his  own,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  sense 
of  justice  there  is  in  me.  I  extend  the  principles  to  com- 
munities of  men,  as  well  as  to  individuals.  I  so  extend  it, 
because  it  is  politically  wise,  as  well  as  naturally  just.  .  .  . 

When  the  white  man  governs  himself  that  is  self- 
government;  but  when  he  governs  himself,  and  also 
governs  another  man,  that  is  more  than  self-government 
— that  is  despotism.  .  .  . 

No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  man,  without 
that  other's  consent.  I  say  this  is  the  leading  principle — 
the  sheet  anchor  of  American  republicanism.  .  .  . 

It  is  in  the  constitution;  and  I  do  not,  for  that  cause, 
or  any  other  cause,  propose  to  destroy,  or  alter,  or  dis- 
regard the  constitution.  I  stand  to  it,  fairly,  fully,  and 
firmly.  .  .  . 

I  insist,  that  whether  I  shall  be  a  whole  man,  or  only, 
the  half  of  one,  in  comparison  with  others,  is  a  question 
in  which  I  am  somewhat  concerned;  and  one  which  no 
other  man  can  have  a  sacred  right  of  deciding  for  me.  .  .  . 

Finally,  I  insist,  that  if  there  is  ANY  THING  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  WHOLE  PEOPLE  to  never  entrust 
to  any  hands  but  their  own,  that  thing  is  the  preservation 
and  perpetuity,  of  their  own  liberties,  and  institutions. .  .  . 

Much  as  I  hate  slavery,  I  would  consent  to  the  exten- 
sion of  it  rather  than  see  the  Union  dissolved,  just  as  I 
would  consent  to  any  GREAT  evil,  to  avoid  a  GREATER 
one.  .  .  . 

Slavery  is  founded  in  the  selfishness  of  man's  nature — 
opposition  to  it,  is  (in?)  his  love  of  justice.  These 
principles  are  an  eternal  antagonism;  and  when  brought 
into  collision  so  fiercely,  as  slavery  extension  brings 
them,  shocks,  and  throes,  and  convulsions  must  cease- 
lessly follow.  .  .  . 

But  restore  the  compromise,  and  what  then?  We  there- 
by restore  the  national  faith,  the  national  confidence,  the 
national  feeling  of  brotherhood.  We  thereby  reinstate 
the  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise — that  spirit 
which  has  never  failed  us  in  past  perils,  and  which  may 
be  safely  trusted  for  all  the  future.  The  south  ought  to 
join  in  doing  this.  The  peace  of  the  nation  is  as  dear  to 
them  as  to  us.  In  memories  of  the  past  and  hopes  of  the 
future,  they  share  as  largely  as  we.  It  would  be  ontheir 
part,  a  great  act — great  in  its  spirit,  and  great  in  its 
effect. 


Pigs,  ice  cream,  and  socks 

Snapshots  of  the  Great  Emancipator's  life,  set  to  verse 
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Several  years  ago,  Dan  Guillory  began  a  series  of 
poems  about  Abraham  Lincoln's  life.  The 
poems,  chronicling  the  events  and  people  in  the 
life  of  the  1 6th  president,  are  written  from 
Lincoln's  perspective.  To  mark  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, we're  publishing  a  selection  —  the  third 
year  we've  done  so.  —  Editor 

BY  DAN  GUILLORY 
Ice  Cream  at  the  Smiths 

Mary  Todd  Lincoln's  younger  sister  Ann  Marie 
married  Clark  M.  Smith,  a  successful  Springfield 
businessman,  who  owned  the  CM.  and  S.  Smith 
Store  on  the  old  Capitol  Square.  The  Smiths 
moved  into  the  house  at  603  S.  Fifth  St.  that  was 
later  purchased  by  Dr.  Vachel  Thomas  Lindsay, 
the  father  of  poet  Vachel  Lindsay.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  Smith  house  was  built  by  the  same 
Rev.  Charles  Dresser  who  had  sold  the  Lincolns 
their  home  at  Eighth  and  Jackson.  On  Sunday 
afternoons  in  the  late  1850s,  the  Lincolns  would 
often  walk  a  lew  blocks  to  visit  their  relatives  and 
socialize  while  making  ice  cream.  The  recipe  for 
strawberry  ice  cream  used  here  is  drawn  from  Miss 
Leslie's  Directions  for  Cookery  (1843),  die  most 
popular  cookbook  of  its  day  (Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
owned  one).  Sugar  at  this  time  was  not  refined  as 
today's  white  granulated  sugar  is.  It  was  sold  in 
blocks  or  "loaves."  Rock  salt,  snow,  or  natural  ice 
was  packed  into  the  ice-cream  churn  around  a 
covered  vessel  called  the  freezer.  Although  the 
future  president  did  not  exhibit  much  of  an 
appetite  for  most  dishes,  Dr.  Wayne  C.  Temple,  in 
The  Taste  Is  in  My  Mouth  a  Little  (2004),  argues 
that  Lincoln  had  a  pronounced  sweet  tooth.  These 
ice-cream  socials  may  have  represented  some  of 
Lincoln's  last  peaceful  moments  before  die  tumul- 
tuous years  of  the  presidency. 

Clark,  the  good  merchant,  purveys  firewood,  brown  and  white 
Eggs,  oiled  leather  boots,  slouch  hats,  rock  salt  and  loaves 
Of  sugar.  Mary  offers  a  bowl  of  pulpy  red  strawberries 
And  Clark  supplies  two  pounds  of  loaf-sugar  and  half 
A  gallon  of  cream  so  thick  it  whitewashes  the  insides 
Of  his  bucket.  I  add  rock  salt  and  chunks  of  pond-ice. 
We  talk,  lilling  the  churn,  grinding-grinding,  religion 
Weather  and  politics,  grinding-grinding,  until  the  silence 
Is  purified  into  ice  and  sweetness,  the  cupped  coldness 
Savored  on  the  tongue,  that  too-sharp  moment,  quickly 
Melting  into  impossibility,  like  the  surrounding  heat 
Rising  in  vapors  over  the  rain-darkened  garden. 


Pigs  in  Taylorville 

During  the  time  he  served  on  the  Eighth  Judicial 
Circuit  Court,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  good 
friend  Judge  David  Davis  (whom  he  later 
appointed  to  die  Supreme  Court),  Lincoln  con- 
sidered Taylorville  his  last  stop  on  die  circuit 
before  returning  home  to  Springfield.  Local  tradi- 
tion has  it  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  orderly  busi- 
ness of  the  court  was  interrupted  by  a  noisy  group 
of  porkers  under  the  floor.  In  a  humorous 
moment,  lawyer  Lincoln  asked  Judge  Davis  for  a 
writ  of  quietus  against  the  vociferous  hogs  and 
proceeded  to  coax  them  away.  On  May  28,  2005, 


ue  "The  Last  Stop"  on  the  Christian  County 
Courthouse  lawn,  commemorating  this  event.  It 
is  worth  speculating  whether  Lincoln  saw  die 
symbolic  and  metaphorical  implications  of  the 
pigs,  especially  after  he  settled  in  Washington  as 
the  16th  president. 

Such  whining,  wheezing,  snorting,  and  grunting  — 
A  guttural  affront  to  the  dignity  andgravitas 
Of  the  court  and  all  legislative  proceedings.  My 
Learned  brothers,  whether  Democrat,  Republican, 
Or  Whig,  I  say  to  you,  Learn  well  the  lesson 
01  big-bellied  swine  who  inhabit  the  lowest  reaches 
01  the  legal  establishment,  who  wallow  tenderly  in  pools 
01  mud,  supping  on  the  very  scum  of  the  earth,  sticking 
Their  snouts  into  every  unspeakable  place  —  by  dint 
Of  their  cacophonous  waitings,  they  shatter  the  concord 
And  peacefulness  that  empower  all  rational  discourse. 
Then,  utterly  exhausted  by  their  efforts,  they  roll  over 
On  a  bed  of  their  own  waste,  snoring  into  oblivion. 


Socks  in  Danvilie,  September  21, 1858 

In  1855,  Dr.  William  Fithian  built  a  house  in 
Danville,  111.,  diat  later  became  his  office.  Like 
Lincoln,  Fithian  was  an  Illinois  legislator  in 
Springfield,  and  he  knew  Lincoln  quite  well. 
During  the  Civil  War,  Fithian  served  as  a  U.S. 
Army  surgeon.  In  the  late  summer  of  1858,  dur- 
ing the  hectic  season  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates,  an  overworked  Lincoln  visited  Danville 
and  attempted  to  give  a  speech  from  Fithian's 
front  porch,  but  he  had  earlier  suffered  from 
severely  swollen  feet  and  could  not  pull  his  boots 
back  on,  causing  him  acute  embarrassment  and 
momentary  panic.  Fithian  saved  the  day  by  posi- 
tioning Lincoln  on  his  second-floor  balcony  in 
such  a  way  that  his  socks  would  not  be  visible  to 
the  crowd  below.  Although  we  do  not  possess  the 
text  of  that  speech,  it  is  probable  that  Lincoln 
spoke  about  the  great  issue  of  slavery  and  its  vari- 
ous political  and  legal  manifestations,  such  as  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
(1854),  the  controversial  Dred  Scott  case  (1857), 
and  "popular  sovereignty"  (or  states'  rights)  as 
promulgated  by  Stephen  Douglas,  Lincoln's  arch- 
enemy. Danville  was  the  last  site  in  Illinois  where 
Lincoln  spoke  on  his  way  to  Washington,  D.C., 
Feb.  11,1861. 

Feet  and  ankles  swollen  like  a  sycamore  tree! 

Hot  blisters  rising  up  like  knots  and  buds. 

Enough  talk  of  Compromise  and  Constitution! 

In  this  Inferno,  no  more  boundary  lines 

And  demarcations,  no  more  Free  and  Slave  States! 

For  even  a  man  with  swollen  ankles  and  no  boots 

On  his  feet  knows  Evil  when  he  sees  it 

And  can  stand  up  for  what  is  right 

Even  in  his  stocking  feet,  high  on  a  balcony 

In  Old  Danville,  Vermilion  County,  Illinois.  QB 


Dan  Guillory  who  lives  in  rural  Findlay,  IlL, 

will  be  presenting  a  free  talk  on  the  humorous  aspects 

of  early  Illinois  literature  at  New  Salem  State  Park, 

Sunday,  Feb.  26,  2  p.m.  His  fifth  book, 

Wartime  Decatur:  1832-1945,  will  be  released 
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A  Little-Known  Eyewitness  Account 

from  the  1858 
Lincoln-Douglas  Senate  Campaign 


By  Bryon  Andreasen 
Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library 

A  visibly  inebriated  Stephen  Douglas  and 
an  awkward  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
punched  his  head  through  the  top  of  a 
platform  canopy,  are  two  of  the  more  ar- 
resting features  from  an  obscure  eyewit- 
ness account  recalling  the  momentous 
1858  United  States  Senate  race  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas.  Making  the  account 
even  more  interesting  is  the  identity  of  the 
man  who  gave  it — Joseph  Smith  III,  the 
oldest  surviving  son  of  the  founding  Mor- 
mon prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  Jr. 

Joseph  Smith  III  was  just  a  few  days  shy 
of  his  twenty-sixth  birthday  when  first 
Douglas  and  then  Lincoln  swooped  into 
Hancock  County,  Illinois,  to  make  elev- 
enth-hour appeals  to  their  supporters  and 
to  perhaps  sway  the  minds  of  undecided 
voters  like  Smith.  Douglas  delivered  three 
speeches  in  Hancock  County  during  the 
week  immediately  preceding  the  penulti- 
mate Lincoln-Douglas  debate  at  Quincy  in 
mid-October.  Lincoln,  who  had  cam- 
paigned in  the  county  once  in  late  August, 
decided  that  his  chances  there  were  suffi- 
ciently hopeful  to  justify  a  second  speak- 
ing tour  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
frenetic  campaign.  In  a  two  day  period 
toward  the  end  of  October  he  visited  at 
least  four  Hancock  County  communities 
and  delivered  three  speeches. 

Carthage,  the  Hancock  County  seat, 
hosted  the  largest  demonstrations  for  both 
candidates.  And  it  was  to  the  two  Car- 
thage rallies — held  a  little  over  a  week 
apart — that  Joseph  Smith  III  traveled  from 
his  home  in  Nauvoo  to  listen  to  the  rival 
politicians.  Smith  was  predisposed  to 
think  favorably  of  Stephen  Douglas,  not 
only  because  Douglas  had  cultivated  fa- 


vorable relations  with  his  father  during  the 
mid- 1840s,  but  also  because  Douglas  had 
lately  turned  against  the  Latter-day  Saints 
who  had  followed  Brigham  Young  to  the 
Utah  territory.  Smith  was  still  almost  two 
years  away  from  assuming  the  mantle  of 
leadership  for  the  Reorganized  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  (RLDS). 
But  he  had  opposed  the  "Brighamites" 
since  his  teenage  years  when  the  Mormon 
community  had  splintered  into  factions 
following  the  death  of  his  father  in  1844. 
He  agreed  with  Douglas'  characterization 
of  Utah  Mormonism  as  a  "loathsome,  dis- 
gusting ulcer." 

Smith  held  aniislavery  views,  however. 
This  meant  that  Lincoln,  as  the  candidate 
for  Illinois'  new  Republican  party,  could 
expect  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the 
soon-to-be  church  leader.  Ten  years  ear- 
lier Smith  had  been  impressed  by  Owen 
Lovejoy  when  the  Illinois  abolitionist  con- 
gressman had  visited  Nauvoo.  Smith  had 
also  studied  law  under  William  Kellogg  at 


Joseph  Smith  III  Circa  1860 

Courtesy  of  Community  of  Christ  Library  Archives. 


Canton,  Illinois.  Kellogg  was  an  impor- 
tant figure  in  Illinois'  early  Republican 
party,  being  one  of  its  first  congressional 
winners  and  an  ally  of  Lincoln.  Probably 
in  part  through  Kellogg's  influence.  Smith 
had  been  one  of  only  six  Nauvoo  voters  to 
cast  a  presidential  ballot  for  John  C.  Fre- 
mont in  1856.  Nevertheless,  Douglas  and 
Lincoln  each  had  a  fair  shot  at  capturing 
the  support  of  Joseph  Smith  III  when  they 
individually  came  to  speak  in  Carthage. 

At  least  that's  how  Smith  recalled  things 
fifty-five  years  later  when,  in  his  eighties, 
he  dictated  his  memoirs.  Though  long 
known  to  those  familiar  with  the  history  of 
die  RLDS  movement,  Smith's  accounts  of 
the  respective  Douglas  and  Lincoln  visits 
to  Carthage  have  largely  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  Lincoln  scholars.  Smith  dic- 
tated his  memoirs  to  his  son  Israel  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life  (1913-1914). 
after  carefully  reviewing  sources  and  ma- 
terials collected  over  his  lifetime.  The 
memoirs  were  not  published,  however, 
until  Smith's  daughter,  Mary  Audentia 
Smith  Anderson,  edited  them  for  serial 
publication  in  the  weekly  newsletter  of  the 
RLDS  church,  the  Saints  Herald.  The 
memoirs  fill  over  470  pages  of  three- 
columned  text.  The  series  ran  from  No- 
vember 6,  1934,  to  July  31.  1937. 

The  following  transcriptions  of  Smith's 
accounts  of  the  1858  campaign  visits  to 
Carthage  by  Douglas  and  Lincoln  are 
based  on  the  texts  at  page  530  in  the  April 
23,  1935,  issue,  and  page  559  of  the  April 
30,  1935,  issue  of  the  Saints  Herald. 

That  summer  of  1860  I  recognize  as  a 
specific  turning  point  in  my  career,  both 
because  of  readjustments  in  my  religious 
contacts  and  because  of  changes  in  my 
political  preferences  and  convictions.  A 
(Continued  on  pagt  2 1 
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couple  of  years  before,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  had  come  into  our  neighbor- 
hood, speaking  on  prevailing  topics, 
and  I  had  listened  to  him  earnestly, 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing so  widely-heralded  an  orator.  He 
was  the  judge  of  the  court  at  Mon- 
mouth before  whom  my  father  was 
brought  in  1841  on  an  antiquated 
writ  from  Missouri.  Upon  hearing 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
able  speech  of  O.  H.  Browning,  of 
Quincy,  in  defense,  he  had  freed  Fa- 
ther of  the  prosecution  urged  against 
him.  Thus  I  was  strongly  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  Judge  Douglas,  and  when 
it  was  advertised  that  he  would  speak 
at  Carthage,  on  October  15  (1858)  1 
went  over  to  hear  him.  Notwith- 
standing the  position  1  understood  he 
had  assumed  in  regard  to  "State's 
rights,  "  I  was  still  strongly  impressed 
in  his  favor,  and  listened  to  him  ea- 
gerly. 

However,  after  he  had  spoken  for  a 
while,  he  showed  unmistakable  signs 
of  intoxication,  was  unsteady  on  his 
feet,  and  his  words  were  pronounced 
with  difficulty.  We,  sitting  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  assembly,  could  not 
understand  what  he  was  saying.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting  was  the  De- 
mocrat, Milton  M.  Morrill,  whom  1 
have  already  mentioned  as  a  relative 
of  Justin  Smith  Morrill  of  Maine,  the 
man  with  a  national  reputation  in 
connection  with  tariff  matters.  Mr. 
Milton  Morrill  may  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  the  time — /  am  not  sure.  I 
recall  that  a  Senator  named  Bryant  T. 
Schofield  (also  a  leading  Democrat), 
was  on  the  platform,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral others.  Standing  near  the  ros- 
trum was  a  young  lawyer  of  my  city, 
named  Manly  M.  Tilton,  a  nephew  to 
Mr.  Morrill.  So  I  beckoned  to  him  to 
come  sit  down  by  me,  which  he  did, 
and  I  whispered: 

"Tilton,  if  I  were  as  near  to  the  chair- 
man by  family  and  political  connec- 
tions as  you  are,  I  should  certainly  go 
and  call  his  attention  to  Mr.  Douglas  ' 
condition.  We  can  't  understand  a 
thing  he  is  saying,  his  tongue  is  get- 


ting so  thick.  You'd  better  go  pull 
your  uncle 's  coat  and  have  him  stop 
the  man  before  he  makes  himself  a 
laughing-stock  for  everybody.  " 

Manly  followed  my  suggestion,  and 
soon  the  chairman,  after  some  hur- 
ried conference  with  others  on  the 
stand,  reached  a  decision  and,  pulling 
Mr.  Douglas '  coat,  said  something  to 
him  which  brought  the  speech  to  an 
end.  Arising,  Mr.  Morrill  explained 
to  the  audience  that  the  speaker  was 
suddenly  indisposed  and  would  not  be 
able  to  finish  his  speech  at  that  time. 

So  away  went  Mr.  Douglas,  and  away 
went  my  prejudices  in  his  favor,  fol- 
lowing which  upheaval  I  was  perhaps 
quite  ready  for  a  transfer  of  my  politi- 
cal allegiance  to  his  opposing  party, 
should  it  prove  that  its  representative, 
scheduled  to  speak  the  following 
week,  were  equal  to  Senator  Douglas 
in  wisdom  and  superior  to  him  in 
sobriety! 

The  next  week,  on  the  same  day  of  the 
week,  I  drove  over  to  Carthage  again 
and  listened  to  the  Republican  cham- 
pion, Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  do  not 
mind  confessing  that  when  I  first  saw 
him  coming  into  the  court  house  yard 
I  was  greatly  bewildered,  for  he 
looked  so  inferior  to  what  I  had  in 
mind.  He  was  accompanied  to  the 
stand  by  a  man  named  McCall,  the 
tallest  man  in  Carthage  Township  but 
one  who  did  not  "cut  much  of  figure" 
beside  the  noted  speaker. 

The  latter  quietly  took  his  place  upon 
the  platform,  where  a  number  of  men 
were  managing  the  meeting.  Among 
them  was  a  young  lawyer  named 
George  W.  Draper,  whom  1  remember 
well.  I  was  strangely  depressed.  Mr. 
Lincoln 's  appearance  was  anything 
but  prepossessing  or  reassuring,  and 
before  the  meeting  opened  I  sat 
watching  him  with  a  decided  sense  of 
perplexity. 

The  platform  had  been  erected  in 
front  of  two  windows  of  the  court 
house.  Over  it  a  bowery  had  been 
constructed  in  order  to  shield  the 
notables  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 


This  stand  and  canopy  were  the  same 
as  had  been  used  the  week  before 
when  Mr.  Douglas  spoke,  a  few  fresh 
boughs  having  been  added  to  the 
covering  to  replace  those  which  had 
withered. 

After  the  preliminaries  were  over,  Mr. 
Lincoln  arose  to  speak,  leaning 
slightly  forward  to  peer  down  at  those 
in  front  of  him.  His  eyes  were  dull, 
his  manner  awkward,  and  his  voice 
sharp.  For  one,  I  felt  very  sorry  for 
him,  my  heart  literally  aching  in  my 
breast.  This  sensation  may  have  been 
pity,  or  it  may  have  been  caused  by  a 
degree  of  shame  for  him  and  for  the 
party  he  represented.  I  cannot  accu- 
rately analyze  the  feeling,  but  what- 
ever it  was,  it  was  destined  to  be  short 
lived,  for  he  had  spoken  only  a  very 
few  minutes  when  he  abandoned  his 
stooping  posture,  stepped  a  little  back 
from  the  front  of  the  platform, 
squared  his  shoulders  and  attempted 
to  straighten  up.  His  head  came  into 
sudden  contact  with  the  bows  above 
him.  A  humorous  expression  crossed 
his  face  and  turning  his  head  slightly 
to  one  side,  with  a  sudden  movement 
he  thrust  it  upward,  entirely  through 
that  bowery  business  above  him! 
There  he  stood  towering,  like  some 
queer  creature  whose  head  was  de- 
tached from  its  body! 

A  great  shout  of  laughter  greeted  this 
performance,  and  a  lively  patter  of 
approving  hand-clapping.  A  bevy  of 
men  sprang  to  the  rescue  and  soon 
removed  the  greenery  from  about  his 
neck  and  overhead,  leaving  him  free 
to  stand  erect  at  his  own  magnificent 
height. 

His  eyes  brightened,  his  gestures  took 
on  an  unstudied  grace,  his  voice  lost 
its  harsh  and  strident  accents,  and  in 
a  few  moments  his  oratory  and  argu- 
ment held  us  spellbound.  I  forgot  the 
man,  forgot  that  aching  sense  of  pity 
or  shame  that  had  burned  in  my 
bosom,  and  by  the  time  the  lecture 
was  over,  I  was  completely  and  alto- 
gether a  Lincoln  man,  with  a  political 
conscience  more  firmly  fixed  than 
ever  in  its  opposition  to  slavery  and 
evils. 
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After  word  spread  around  campus  that  St.  Xavier  University 
associate  professor  Graham  Peck  had  discovered  an  unknown  sliver 
of  history,  a  student  proclaimed  Peck  himself  part  of  history. 
Colleagues  were  stopping  to  pat  him  on  the  back. 

The  response  surprised  him  because  Peck's  historic  discovery 
amounted  to  noticing  a  newspaper  article.  But  he  was  keen  enough  to 
recognize  that  the  article  is  a  doozy. 

Published  Oct.  6,  1854,  in  the  Missouri  Republican,  it  is  a  staggering, 
10,015-word  account  of  a  public  exchange  between  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  U.S.  Sen.  Stephen  Douglas  on  what  some  consider  the 
key  legislation  that  turned  the  United  States  against  itself. 
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Although  historians  were  aware  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  exchange, 

they  were  unaware  the  article  existed.  Peck  came  across  a  reference  to  it  in  a  footnote  in  a  100-year-old  book  he  was 

reading  while  researching  the  origins  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  He  ordered  a  microfilm  version  of  the  newspaper 

clip. 

"As  I'm  reading  the  article,  I'm  immediately  thinking,  'I  don't  remember  reading  this  before,' "  Peck  said.  He  checked 
several  Lincoln  resources  and  found  no  mention  of  the  article.  "Now,  my  antennae  went  up  very  high,"  Peck  said. 
"I'm  like,  'wow,  it  isn't  there.'  " 

The  newspaper  piece  covers  two  days  of  discourse  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  over  the  merits  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act,  which  rescinded  anti-slavery  provisions  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and,  some  historians  contend. 
placed  the  nation  on  an  almost  unavoidable  path  to  civil  war. 

Douglas,  who  sponsored  the  act,  spoke  Oct.  3  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  in  Springfield.  Lincoln  showed  up  the  next 
day  and,  while  Douglas  occasionally  interrupted,  spoke  for  31/2  hours  against  the  new  law.  Douglas  ended  the  day 
with  a  lengthy  rebuttal. 

The  crowd  was  so  engaged  by  the  debate  that  they  herded  toward  the  stage,  impeding  the  correspondent's  ability  to 
take  notes. 

The  reporter,  whose  name  is  absent  from  the  piece,  recorded  all  the  action  and  more.  Peck  said.  The  extensive 
account  sheds  light  on  several  elements  of  the  debate  and  the  period:  that  the  discourse  included  more  interplay 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  than  previously  thought;  that  audience  engagement  was  much  higher  than  previously 
believed;  that  the  debate  was  occurring  while  abolitionists  and  "Free  Soilers"  were  trying  to  create  a  political  party 
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at  the  fair. 

"That's  big,"  Douglas  Wilson,  co-director  of  the  Lincoln  Studies  Center  at  Knox  College  in  Galesburg,  111.,  said  of 
Peck's  discovery.  Wilson  knows. 

In  the  early  1990s,  he  uncovered  a  lengthy  letter  to  the  editor  Lincoln  wrote  in  1834  under  the  pseudonym  Samuel 
Hill. 

"For  the  scholarly  community,  new  primary  materials  are  just  great,"  Wilson  said.  "Contemporary  evidence  is  very 
hard  to  find.  It's  a  thrill  to  find  them  and  a  thrill  to  read  them  when  they're  brought  forward." 

Peck  has  written  an  article  for  the  Journal  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  and  his  editor  is  asking  him  to  hold 
off  sharing  too  much  until  the  piece  is  published  in  July. 

It,  too,  may  be  a  doozy.  The  transcriptions  of  the  Missouri  Republican  article  are  33  pages.  Peck  has  preceded  those 
with  a  2 1  -page  introduction. 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised  by  the  response,"  Peck  said  of  the  buzz  created  by  his  find.  "But  I  was,  just  because  it's  so 
personal." 

tgregory@tribune.com 
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Kewanee,  111.  — •  Local  and  state  historians  have  confirmed  through  new  research  that  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  in  Kewanee 

during  the  1858  U.S.  Senate  campaign,  and  have  placed  a  new  date  on  a  speech  he  made  in  Toulon. 

The  findings  are  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between  the  Stark  County  Historical  Society;  the  Kewanee  Historical  Society;  and 

The  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  project  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  and  Museum. 

The  chief  piece  of  evidence  for  both  new  findings  was  an  original  letter  written  by  Lincoln  on  Oct.  18, 1858,  where  he  admits  he 

has  forgotten  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  he  is  to  speak.  The  letter  was  written  to  prominent  Toulon  attorney  and  State 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Henderson,  who  invited  Lincoln  to  speak  in  Toulon  and  gave  him  a  ride  from  the  railroad  station  in  Kewanee. 

Historians  have  known  about  the  letter  for  many  years,  but  its  obscure  references  had  been  misinterpreted. 

"Until  now,  no  official  historical  sources  that  tracked  Lincoln's  whereabouts  in  1858  had  him  speaking  in  Kewanee,"  said  Daniel 

Stowell,  editor  of  The  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  "And  we  have  also  learned  that  the  99-year-old  monument  that  memorializes 

Lincoln's  1858  speech  in  Toulon  has  him  visiting  that  town  on  the  wrong  date." 

In  early  2011,  local  historian  Floyd  Ham,  of  Toulon,  approached  The  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln  concerning  the  date  on  the  1912 

Old  Settlers'  monument  near  the  Stark  County  Courthouse  in  Toulon.  It  bears  an  inscription  stating  that  U.S.  Senator  Stephen 

A.  Douglas  spoke  in  the  community  on  Oct.  5, 1858  while  Republican  challenger  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  the  following  day,  Oct. 

6. 

Ham  felt  the  date  of  Douglas'  speech  should  be  Oct.  26  and  Lincoln's  should  be  October  27,  and  wanted  staff  from  The  Papers  of 

Abraham  Lincoln  to  help  him  prove  it.  His  chief  piece  of  evidence  was  a  seemingly  obscure  letter  written  by  Lincoln  to 

Henderson  which  stated: 

"My  dear  Sir,  I  have  concluded  to  speak  at  the  place  you  named  (I  forget  the  name  of  the  place)  on  the  27th,  and  you  may  give 

notice  accordingly.  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  LINCOLN.  P.S.  Write  me  to  Macomb,  the  name  of  the  place  &  other  particulars. 

A.L." 

Assistant  Editor  Daniel  Worthington  of  the  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln  reviewed  Ham's  evidence  and  confirmed  his  suspicions 

that  Douglas  spoke  in  Toulon  on  Oct.  26  and  that  Lincoln  spoke  there  on  Oct.  27, 1858.  But  in  the  process,  they  also  uncovered 
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new  evidence,  with  the  help  of  local  historians  Larry  Lock  and  Steve  Morrison,  of  Kewanee,  and  Don  Schmidt,  of  Toulon,  that 

Lincoln  stayed  the  night  in  Kewanee  Oct.  27  and  spoke  to  a  group  of  people  there  on  Oct.  28, 1858. 

Few  in  Stark  County  disputed  that  Lincoln  and  Douglas  spoke  in  Toulon  in  1858.  As  early  20th  century  historians  tried  to  piece 

together  Lincoln's  life,  they  often  used  reminiscences  of  people  who  were  alive  in  the  mid-i8oos.  Several  Toulon  citizens  who 

attended  the  political  speeches  in  the  fall  of  1858  claimed  more  than  40  years  later  that  the  date  of  Lincoln's  speech  was  Oct.  6. 

A  Lincoln  scholar  writing  in  1933  claimed  the  date  was  Oct.  8  based  primarily  on  another  resident's  recollection.  Complicating 

matters  was  the  fact  that  the  September  and  October  1858  issues  of  the  state's  Republican  newspapers,  which  printed  Lincoln's 

speaking  schedule,  did  not  list  Toulon. 

Stark  County  community  leaders  in  1912  apparently  felt  that  when  in  doubt,  go  with  the  eyewitness  accounts.  So  the  monument 

in  Toulon  lists  the  date  of  Lincoln's  speech  as  Oct.  6, 1858. 

Exactly  50  years  later,  T.  J.  Henderson,  the  man  to  whom  Lincoln  wrote  the  letter,  sought  to  resolve  the  conflicting 

reminiscences  of  the  date  by  writing  to  the  Kewanee  Daily  Star-Courier  on  Sept.  23, 1908,  insisting  that  Lincoln  was  in  Toulon 

on  Oct.  27,  and  he  included  Lincoln's  Oct.  18  letter  to  support  his  contention.  But  since  Lincoln  never  actually  named  Toulon, 

most  historians  thought  the  Lincoln  letter  referred  to  a  speech  in  the  Fulton  County  community  of  Vermont,  where  Lincoln  was 

scheduled  to  speak  Oct.  27. 

However,  in  mid  October,  Lincoln  changed  his  speaking  schedule.  On  Oct.  19, 1858  the  editors  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Press  and 

Tribune  notified  their  Fulton  and  Stark  County  readers  that  Lincoln's  speech  in  Vermont  was  being  changed  to  Oct.  26  and  that 

Lincoln  would  address  the  people  of  Toulon  on  Oct.  27.  But  the  paper  stopped  publishing  Lincoln's  itinerary  several  days  before 

either  of  those  two  scheduled  speeches,  and  there  is  no  remaining  period  newspaper  coverage  of  appearances  in  either 

community. 

As  a  traveling  candidate,  Lincoln  had  to  arrange  for  his  mail  to  be  delivered  to  the  places  where  he  planned  to  be.  His  Oct.  18 

letter  instructed  Henderson  to  write  to  him  in  Macomb  regarding  his  speech  on  the  27th.  Historians  were  certain  that  Lincoln 

traveled  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  from  Macomb  to  Chicago  in  October  1858,  stopping  for  speeches  along 

the  way.  The  Kewanee  depot  was  the  closest  to  Toulon.  The  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  using  the  two  pieces  of  Henderson 

correspondence  as  a  guide,  have  confirmed  that  Lincoln  got  off  the  train  Oct.  27  in  Kewanee,  was  picked  up  by  Henderson  and 

driven  to  Toulon  for  his  speech,  then  driven  back  to  Kewanee,  where  he  spent  the  night.  Lincoln  then  spoke  to  a  small  crowd  in 

Kewanee  on  Oct.  28  before  departing  on  the  train  for  Chicago. 

"The  input  of  local  genealogists  and  historians  is  often  vital  in  sorting  out  where  Lincoln  was  and  what  he  did  in  those  key  days 

before  the  1858  Senate  election,"  said  Stowell.  "Recollections  and  reminiscences  can  be  useful,  but  only  if  corroborated  by 

contemporary  letters,  diaries  or  newspaper  accounts.  As  this  case  shows,  new  discoveries  can  alter  the  meaning  of  original 

documents,  and  confirm  a  community's  153-year-old  Lincoln  heritage." 

This  new  research  has  substantially  changed  several  October  1858  entries  in  The  Lincoln  Log  (www.thelincolnlog.org),  the 

definitive,  on-line  listing  of  all  Abraham  Lincoln's  known  daily  activities.  The  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln  took  the  text  of 

Lincoln  Day  by  Day  (i960),  put  it  into  electronic  format  in  2003,  and  have  been  making  periodic  updates  since  then. 
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CHISELED  IN  STONE:  WHEN  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  VISITED  TOULON 


Chronicling  Abraham  Lincoln's  whereabouts  on  a  day 
to  day  basis  can  be  a  tricky  business.  An  incorrect 
turn  here,  a  faulty  supposition  there,  an  ambiguous  source 
or  two,  a  few  too  many  leaps  in  logic,  and  one  has  a 
knotty  jumble  of  historical  inaccuracies  or  half-truths 
that  are  difficult  to  untangle.  A  case  in  point:  Abraham 
Lincoln's  visit  to  Toulon,  Illinois,  during  the  Senatorial 
Campaign  of  1858. 

Lincoln  spent  considerable  time  on  the  stump  in 
1858,  visiting  approximately  forty  towns  and  cities, 
traveling  4,350  miles,  and  delivering  sixty-three 
speeches.1  A  small  town  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Peoria 
in  Stark  County,  Toulon  was  originally  not  on  Lincoln's 


Adams  probably  "confused  the  day  after  the  Galesburg 
debate  with  the  day  before  it."6  Despite  this  debatable 
presumption  and  the  presence  of  the  monument  in 
Toulon,  Angle's  date  went  unchallenged  in  the  Lincoln 
scholarly  community  and  continued  to  proliferate  in 
subsequent  Lincoln  day-by-day  chronologies  and  other 
reference  works.7 

So,  when  exactly  did  Abraham  Lincoln  speak  in 
Toulon?  That  question  might  have  remained  unanswered, 
and  the  dueling  dates  unresolved,  had  not  Floyd  Ham 
come  knocking  at  the  project's  door.  An  enterprising 
genealogist  from  Toulon,  Mr.  Ham  visited  the  Papers  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  January  10,  2011,  seeking  our 


itinerary,  and  few  accounts  of  the  electoral  campaign  assistance  in  resolving  the  dilemma.  He  disputed  both 
make  any  reference  to  Toulon.2  In  the  years  and  decades  the  October  6  and  8  dates;  he  was  convinced  that  Lincoln 
following  the  election,  however,  residents  of  Stark  spoke  in  Toulon  on  October  27.  Mr.  Ham's  chief  piece 
County  insisted  that  both  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  of  contemporary  evidence  was  a  letter  from  Lincoln  to 
Douglas  spoke  in  Toulon.  Thomas  J.  Henderson,8  a  prominent  attorney  and 

As  time  passed,  few  in  the  county  disputed  that  Republican  politician  from  Stark  County,  in  which 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  in  Toulon:  the  point  of  Lincoln  committed  to  speaking  at  an  unnamed  town  on 
contention  was  the  dates  of  their  respective  appearances.  October  27.  The  letter  in  question  had  appeared  in  the 
Chroniclers  of  Stark  County  history  offered  conflicting  First  Supplement  to  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham 
dates.  Some  citizens  that  were  still  alive  early  in  the  Lincoln,  published  in  1974. 
twentieth  century  remembered  the  speeches  and  claimed 
Douglas  visited  on  October  5  and  Lincoln  on  October  6, 
while  others  insisted  it  was  October  26  and  27, 
respectively.  On  August  28,  1912,  October  5  and  6 
literally  became  etched  in  Vermont  marble  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Monument  near  the 
Stark  County  Courthouse.3 

Lincoln  scholar  Paul  M.  Angle  further  muddied 
the  waters  in  1 933  when  he  placed  Lincoln  in  Toulon  on 


Abraham  Lincoln  to  Thomas  J.  Henderson9 

Springfield,  Oct.  18.  1858 
Hon:  T.  J.  Henderson: 
My  dear  Sir 

I  have  concluded  to  speak  at  the  place  you 
named  (I  forget  the  name  of  the  place)  on  the  27th,  and 
you  may  give  notice  accordingly. 

Yours  as  ever, 

October  8.  Angle  relied  on  the  reminiscence  of  Samuel  A.  Lincoln 

M.  Adams,  an  eighty-nine-year-old  resident  of  Stark     P.S.  Write  me  to  Macomb,  the  name  of  the  place  & 
County  who  remembered  that  Lincoln  was  in  Toulon  in     other  particulars, 
the  fall  of  1858.  He  could  not  precisely  remember  the  A.  L. 

month  or  day  but  believed  it  was  "about  the  sixth  of 

October."4   Having  documented  Lincoln's  presence  in  Unfortunately  for  those  who  prefer  a  quick 

Knoxville,  Illinois,  on  October  6,5  Angle  concluded  that     resolution  to  their  mysteries,  Lincoln  did  not  directly 

identify  Toulon  as  his  destination  on  October  27. 
though  Henderson  was  a  resident  of  Toulon. 
Further  corroboration  came  at  a  meeting  on  June 
8,  2011,  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential 
Library,  when  Mr.  Ham  presented  his  case  to 
Daniel  Stowell,  director/editor  of  the  Papers  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Joining  Mr.  Ham  at  this 
meeting  were  Don  Schmidt,  president  of  the 
Factual  Error  Etched  on  Monument  at  Stark  County  Courthouse     Stark  County  Historical  Society;  Larry  Lock. 
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president  of  the  Kewanee  Historical  Society;  and  Steve 
Morrison,  president  of  the  Henry  County  Genealogical 
Society.  In  September  2009,  Mr.  Lock  discovered  a  letter 
from  Henderson  dated  September  23, 1 908,  and  published 
in  the  Kewanee  Daily  Star-Courier.  Seeking  to  resolve 
conflicting  reminiscences,  Henderson  insisted  that 
Lincoln  was  in  Toulon  on  October  27.  In  support  of  his 
contention,  Henderson  provided  a  vivid  account  of  the 
visit  and  a  transcription  of  Lincoln's  letter  of  October 
18.10 

One  last  obstacle  stood  in  the  way:  Lincoln's  list 
of  appointments  published  in  the  September  and  early 
October  1858  issues  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Press  and 
Tribune,  Illinois  State  Journal,  and  other  Republican 
newspapers  never  had  him  in  Toulon.  Most  papers  had 
him  in  Vermont,  Fulton  County,  Illinois,  on  October  27. 
Angle  and  the  sesquicentennial  edition  of  Lincoln  Day 
by  Day  followed  suit.11 

Perhaps  relying  on  these  sources,  Roy  P.  Basler, 
the  editor  of  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
linked  Lincoln's  October  18  letter  to  his  speech  in 
Vermont,  missing  Henderson's  connection  to  Toulon  and 
Stark  County.  What  Basler,  Angle,  and  apparently  some 
Republican  newspaper  editors  failed  to  note  was  that 
Lincoln  changed  his  list  of  speaking  engagements 
sometime  between  October  16  and  19.  On  October  19, 
the  editors  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Press  and  Tribune 
notified  readers  in  Fulton  and  Stark  counties  that 
Lincoln's  appointment  at  Vermont  had  been  changed  from 
October  27  to  October  26,  and  that  Lincoln  would  be 
addressing  the  people  of  Toulon  on  October  27.  Toulon 
continued  to  appear  on  the  list  of  Lincoln's  appointments 
as  printed  in  the  Tribune  (pictured  below)  from  October 
20  until  October  23,  when  the  paper  stopped  publishing 
his  itinerary.  This  revised  list  of  appointments,  together 
with  Lincoln's  letter  and  Henderson's  1908  recollection, 
offer  strong  proof  that  Lincoln  was  in  Toulon  on  October 
27. 12 


Mr.  Lincoln9.*  Appointments. 
Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  will  address   the  peo- 
ple on  the  issues  of  the  present  campaign  at  the 
following  times  and  places  : 


Macomb,  McDonougb 
Vermont,  Fulton 
Touloa  Stark 

Petersburg  Menard 
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What  lessons  can  be  drawn  from  this  episode? 
The  input  of  local  genealogists  and  history  enthusiasts 
is  vital  for  the  staff  of  the  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  stewards  of  The  Lincoln  Log:  A  Daily  Chronology  of 
the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (www.thelincolnlog.org). 
the  successor  to  Lincoln  Day  by  Day.  Recollections 
and  reminiscences  can  be  useful  in  chronicling  Lincoln's 
whereabouts,  but  only  if  corroborated  by  contemporary 
letters,  diaries,  or  newspaper  accounts.  Lincoln  Day  by 
Day  and  similar  chronologies  remain  useful  starting 
points,  but  mistakes  crept  in  over  the  years,  compounded 
by  misjudgments,  over-dependence  on  reminiscences, 
and  a  dearth  of  contemporary  sources. 

Published  over  fifty  years  ago,  The  Collected 
Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  can  provide  only  a  small 
corrective.  As  the  misidentification  of  Thomas  J. 
Henderson  with  Vermont  instead  of  Toulon 
demonstrates,  new  discoveries  can  alter  the  meaning  of 
documents.  The  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  dedicated 
to  identifying,  compiling,  and  publishing  a  complete 
documentary  record — a  record  that  is  essential  for 
anyone  interested  in  Lincolniana.  Our  work  is 
indispensable  for  an  authoritative,  reliable  account  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  life.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  Old  Settlers'  Monument  in  Toulon, 
it  just  might  illustrate  how  things  chiseled  in  marble 
are  not  necessarily  set  it  in  stone. 

Daniel  E.  Worthington 
Assistant  Editor 


Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  23  October  1858 

Image  courtesy  of  the  Chicago  History  Museum 
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